THE GRAND ALLIANCE
appearance and caused him to be considered unfit for a soldier.
Against his will he was forced to enter the Church, and the
King nicknamed him le petit abbe. Intrigue at Court twice
brought about his father's exile. His mother's grief at this
misfortune weighed deeply upon the young mind of the
Prince, and he is said to have sworn to leave France and never
to return except with his sword in his hand. He became the
persistent enemy of France throughout his life. After the
early death of his father, Eugene, with two of his brothers,
migrated to Vienna. His lack of frivolity, which had injured
him at Versailles, was a positive advantage to him at the sombre
Court of Leopold I. His earliest experience of war was in
the fateful year of 1683, when the Turks reached the gates
of Vienna. Here his eldest brother was killed. But Eugene
made his mark in a strange land. The Emperor liked and
admired him. He saw warfare in its most ruthless forms, and
fought under the leadership of the famous Charles of Lorraine.
After he had become a colonel Eugene abandoned his desire
for a principality in Italy, and fixed as his sole ambition the
command of the Imperial Army.
Louis, in execution of the Spanish will, had entered
Lombardy, and a French army under Catinat occupied Mantua
and the valley of the Po, and held the line of the Adige from
the foot of Lake Garda to the territories of the Venetian
Repxiblic. Catinat also watched in force all the passes leading
south-westward from the Tyrol to the plains of Lombardy
and Milan. Eugene and his Austrian army, concentrated at
Roveredo, had a numerous choice of difficult and dangerous
advances against very superior French forces. Only the
epitome of his brilliant campaign can be given here. He
pretended he would strike right-handed towards Milan, but
instead climbed south-eastward over the mountains and
debouched into Italy by little-known, unexpected passes. He
marched rapidly through Vicenza and violated the neutrality
of Venice. By this " expedient not the most delicate" * he
reached the plains and outwitted Catinat, whose orders
strictly enjoined him to respect Venetian neutrality. Catinat,
1 Charles de Ligne's expression in the spurious memoirs.
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